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THE portrait painter, George Peter Al- 
exander Healy, was a cosmopolite. 
From his birth in Boston, 1813, to 
his death in Chicago, 1894, many capitals 
of Europe and ships crossing the Atlantic 
ocean, knew his presence. In many places 
he left evidences of his genius in conspicu- 
ous places. As his years increased in num- 
ber, the city of Chicago became more and 
more a home to him, and hither he retired 
awaiting the moment when wornout Na- 
ture forced a surrender to the Inevitable. 

But it was not until Healy's forty-second 
year that he first knew Chicago. Then were 
painted that series of portraits of the 
makers of Chicago, whose descendants now 
are conspicuous promoters of the better 
Chicago. They are associated with hun- 
dreds of wonderful business organizations, 
as well as clubs and societies occupied with 



the plans for new and better streets and 
boulevards and parks. The portraits made 
at this time show the faces of children, who 
now are the men and women of importance 
in the city ; of young men now grown gray, 
but still the authors and promoters of grand 
schemes. 

It was to paint a portrait of Mr. William 
B. Ogden, "the railway king," that brought 
Healy to Chicago in 1855, ^^^ then fol- 
lowed a series too extensive to exactly esti- 
mate. The city was then crude, but very 
prosperous. Money was abundant and the 
rich were able to afford luxuries. In the 
list of these portraits we find the names 
of Walter Louis Newbery, banker and 
city official; the Blatchfords and Drum- 
monds; also the McCaggs and the Shel- 
dons. Miss Nellie Kinsey, then a fresh, 
laughing girl, and a belle, sat to Healy, and 
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her father, John H. Kinsey, added his face 
to this gallery of notables. 

At this time the ambitious institution, 
known as the Crosby's Opera House, flour- 
ished. Its circulars declared it contained 
**One of the largest and best galleries in 
the country, and not excelled by anything 
in New York." Probably this statement 
was true. Its promoter aimed to make it a 
"Temple of Art." Art exhibitions were 
held here and Healy's works graced them. 
Also Burch's building, corner Wabash Ave- 
nue and Lake Street, was a competitor of 
Crosby's, and a catalog of the exhibition 
of 1859, shows that Volk led the sculptor's 
list and Healy the painter's. Among the 
Healy pictures were portraits of King 
Louis Philippe, William Prescott, Chief 
Justice Tany, Andrew Jackson, Harrison 
Grey Otis of Massachusetts, Marshall Soult 
and Henry Clay. In the meantime Ezra 
McCagg had founded the institution which 
has grown gloriously, and is now known 
as the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Chicago was a curious intermixture of 
squalor and prosperity. Its streets were 
mostly - unendurably muddy and rough, 
sometimes badly paved, at most places in- 
nocent of paving. Its good residences lined 
the streets near and on either side of the 
mouth of the river. These residences were 
not of wonderful exterior architecture, but 
many times luxuriously furnished: Healy 
in his "Reminiscences," tells, "The most 
enormous rats I ever saw held their noisy 
meetings under the high wooden sidewalks, 
and uncouth shanties raised their shabby 
heads close to fine, new mansions; but the 
hospitality in the young city was very 
charming, and its home circles were full of 
kindly feeling and high culture, too." 

Mr. Ogden, the first mayor of Chicago, 
ever ambitious for the development of his 
beloved city, called Healy to Chicago, and 
thus introduced an important element into 
its budding civilization. Healy's tact, his 
excellent painting, and his rare ability to 
make himself loved by all ranks and races. 




GEORGE p. A. HEALY 
By Himself 

— Courtesy Miss Jennie B. Bryan 

did the rest. He was the hero of the hour 
and deservedly so. By the way, specula- 
tion in land was then in fashion; the possi- 
bilities were so wonderfully flattering! The 
artist accepted the deeds to many parcels 
of land in payment for his portraits. Some 
of these lands were sacrificed in order to 
sustain his family, during the hard times 
of the financial panic of 1857, ^^^ then 
came the Civil War with its curtailments 
of prosperity. However, after an endless 
array of tax bills had been paid,- there re- 
mained one valuable property; originally a 
sand waste, now a residential quarter of the 
highest class. 

For the following ten years few pretty 
girls and favored matrons sat for portraits. 
Their places were occupied by noted sol- 
diers and public men; by Generals McClel- 
lan, Sherman, Grant, Sheridan, Admiral 
Porter and President Lincoln. "The Peace 
Makers," a large picture, containing por- 
traits of Lincoln, Grant, Porter and Sher- 
man, was painted. Later this important 
picture was burned when the Calumet Club 
went down in fire, in 1892. 
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Having thus dwelt on the early Chicago 
experiences of Healy and accounted for his 
love of the city, it is necessary to go back 
to his youth to know the character which 
made him what he was. He saw the light 
in Boston, his father an Irishman and cap- 
tain of a merchant sailing vessel. While 
in a Moroccan port, his ship was surround- 
ed by pirates and in danger of capture. 
The Irish-American captain sent off his 
crew in boats and destroyed his vessel, him- 
self escaping by the narrowest margin; an 
incident revealing the stuff he was made 
of, which his son, our artist, inherited. 
The American girl who became the artist's 
mother, came of sturdy English stock, a 
race which has ever given a good account 
of itself. 

We have no record of precocity on the 
artist's part, but the boy was induced one 
day to attempt the coloring of a print. 
Though unacquainted with art tools, he did 
it so well that everyone was surprised, in- 
cluding himself. Naturally, he then com- 
menced to draw anything and everything. 
A copy made of Guido Reni's "Ecce 
Homo," having been placed in the show 
windows of a book seller, caught the at- 
tention of a Catholic priest, by whom it 
was purchased, for ten dollars, as a suitable 
decoration for his church in a nearby vil- 
lage. This success and financial fortune 
lifted wonderfully the spirits of the boy 
artist. The celebrated portrait painter, 
Sully, seeing some of the early attempts 
freely expressed the opinion that the boy 
should make painting his profession. The 
fact that the landlord was so pleased with 
his work as to be willing to accept some of 
it in lieu of rent, and that the family 
butcher actually exchanged roasts and 
steaks for drawings, speaks eloquently of 
the boy's talent. 

Up to this time Healy had portrayed only 
men and children, but he longed to paint a 
beautiful woman. Mrs. Harrison Gray 
Otis, of Boston, was then still young, beau- 
tiful, dimpled and smiling, but she was also 




JOEL T. HART 

By George P. A. Healy 

— Courtesy The Newberry Library 

somewhat an exclusive aristocrat. Healy 
had seen her from time to time and his am- 
bition became excited. Securing a letter 
of introduction to her he several times 
found himself in front of her residence. 
But before his trembling hands could pull 
the bell-knob his quaking legs and declin- 
ing courage got the mastery of his will. 
But this childish weakness soon gave way 
and he courageously faced the open door. 
Mrs. Otis received him with great cordial- 
ity, asked him what she could do for him. 
The boy's bluntness had returned and he 
told her he wanted to paint her beautiful 
face. The coy young matron became still 
more beautiful in these conditions and be- 
fore long her portrait became an actuality. 
There is something so innocent and withal 
so sincere in these conditions as to show 
us the boy who made finally the great 
artist. 

Though this boy was the mainstay of 
the family, he determined to visit Paris for 
art study. With very little money in his 
pocket, with no experience to speak of, in 
the world of affairs, without any knowl- 
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MISS BRYAN AS A CHILD 
By George P. A. Healy 

Courtesy Miss Jennie Bryan 

edge of the French language, he boarded 
a sailing ship for passage to France. How 
he managed to secure food and lodging 
over there would make interesting reading, 
did we but know the details. Entering the 
studio of Baron Gros, then famous, Healy 
at once became popular with his fellow stu- 
dents and entered heartily in the life of the 
atelier. 

But in a very short time Baron Gros 
died, by his own hand, which broke up the 
studio. Our talented boy, quite naturally, 
then occupied himself by copying old mas- 
ters in the Louvre. It seems that he never 
returned to any established Studio, but 
continued his copying of fine old portraits 
in the Museums, and did much of it. In- 
deed, it is a very good way for a young 
artist to launch himself. He certainly can 
thus learn how to paint. It is however, 
true, that nothing can replace the hard drill 
in drawing given in a class by a great mas- 
ter. The copying teaches color, general 
treatment and the modelings of the face. 
Drill, and more drill, are essential to mas- 
terful drawing. However, sentiment in 



texture and color and the ability to secure 
a vital likeness may be more acceptable to 
the mass of mankind than mere masterful 
drawing; and these characteristics Healy 
had. I recall a certain annual Salon in 
which were exposed portraits of President 
Thiers by both Bonnat and Healy. Bon- 
nat is a noble painter and an enormously 
strong one; educated to the very highest 
degree. His portrait was the embodiment 
of powerful painting and marvelous draw- 
ing. Of course, it looked to the life like 
Thiers. Healy's portrait, though not so 
mighty as the great Academicians', was 
suave, restful and far more convincing, 
more agreeable by far to look at. As often 
happens sentiment is worth more than 
academics. During the short stay in the 
atelier of Baron Gros, Healy became ac- 
quainted with Thomas Couture who soon 
became one of the master painters of 
France. He was already a master student. 
Couture was a large man and one day the 
model in resting took a very admirable pose. 
Couture shoved Healy aside with a "Give 
me thy place, little one.'' He quickly turned 
the boy's paper back outwards and with a 
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bit of charcoal swiftly drew the model, and 
then swept back to his own place without 
as much as saying, "Thank you;'' which is 
exceedingly like the fashions of the art 
school. You may be sure that Healy re- 
ceived then and there one of his best les- 
sons in drawing and his admiration of Cou- 
ture led to the cultivation of a life long 
friendship. 

While thus seeking artistic knowledge, 
Healy copied Correggio's *' Marriage of 
Saint Catherine," in the Louvre, a beautiful 
picture which attracted the attention of an 
Englishman and his wife, who, however, 
passed on after making commendatory re- 
marks. Months later he was making a foot 
journey to Italy, using this humble means 
of locomotion for the reason that most im- 
pecunious art students have. Meeting this 
English couple at an inn in the Alps they. 
Sir Arthur and Lady Faulkner, paid great 
attention to him even to the offer of a place 
in their carriage. Kindnesses of this kind 
came to Healy throughout his life. The 
young man was so natural, so imbued with 
native diplomacy and so marked in talent 
that all people sought intimacy with him. 
So the journey was continued in the noble- 
man's carriage and the friendship thus 
opened continued through life. The youth 
had more than one sort of genius. 

He and some student companions were 
out sketching one day, when a passing 
stranger became interested, and invited 
them all to dinner at his chauteau. His 
kitchen and cellar proved a delightful sur- 
prise to these economical Bohemians, ac- 
customed to nothing more refined than 
bread and milk, and cabbage cooked in pork 
fat. Such incidents leave memories which 
dwell in the young artist's mind throughout 
a lifetime. To the meeting with the Faulk- 
ners there was a sequel; an invitation to 
visit London and introductions to many 
people of importance, even to some relatives 
of the Royal family. Here Healy met a 
celebrated singer named Abraham, but who 
stood before the world as "A. Braham." 




KING CHARLES L OF ROU MANIA 
By George P. A. Healy 
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Healy was many times in England and 
there met Miss Phipps, his future wife. 
The first sight of this lady was a rencontre 
on the stairs. But the coy, sweet eyes of the 
young woman captured the young painter 
at once. Of course, her portrait was paint- 
ed, for the sake of doing it, and the picture 
is today in the home of one of the painter's 
daughters, Mrs. Besley. It was a happy 
life the artist passed with this winsome 
woman; and they were lovers in old age. 
At the end of the London season, Healy 
was called to Paris by our minister. General 
Cass, to meet an engagement for sittings 
from King Louis Philippe. Miss Phipps 
went with him and they were immediately 
married, although the foreign bridegroom, 
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who actually wore a mus- 
tache, offended the clergy- 
man, as no one but a military 
man was allowed such an 
adornment. The Healys mar- 
ried on a very short purse. 
They lived in Paris as many 
another painter pair has done, 
lived in two rooms — one of 
them a studio and living 
room — and went out for 
meals. When an invitation 
came from General Cass to a 
special dinner at the Amer- 
ican minister's, they were at 
wit's end to provide a suitable 
dress for the bride. At the 
fashionable department store 
where they sought to pur- 
chase, the salesman was so 
moved to pity, by their inex- 
perience, that he recommend- 
ed a dressmaker. But they 
secured a pretty and becom- 
ing garment and reported at 
the General's beautiful home 
at the hour of the repast. 
Mrs. Healy was entirely awed 
by her surroundings; being 
but five feet high, the 
towering footman behind 
her chair nearly frightened 
the lady out of her appetite. 
But the host an d M r s. 
Case soon put her at ease, 
much to her relief. 

But restaurant food, good as it usually 
is in Paris, soon palled upon them. In the 
studio was a heating stove that happened to 
have an oven, and there the young wife 
placed a goose to roast. Of course, visitors 
came, as they always do in such emergen- 
cies. One of these loved to hear himself 
talk at great length. Soon the sounds came 
from the oven, and a smell that was quite 
oppressive. Probably the talker thought it 
unfortunate that the kitchen should be so 
close to the studio, but he talked on. When 
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he finally took his departure the goose was 
thoroughly crisped and they went once 
more to the restaurant for their dinner. 
Such incidents can be found in the life of 
almost every art student, but their gentle- 
men visitors are not always fond of talking 
endlessly. 

During the sittings of the King, Healy 
raised his big dividers toward the royal 
face, in order to take accurate measures 
of the features. The King's Aide-de-camp, 
on duty, rushed at the painter and thrust 
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aside the dangerous looking and gleaming 
steel. The King said, smilingly, "Mr. 
Healy is a strong republican, but he is an 
American, and perfectly to be relied on." 
The King had been in America, had studied 
our people, and loved to recall his experi- 
ences. It so chanced that he had seen Stu- 
art's portrait of Washington and he ordered 
Healy to make for him, a copy, which he 
did for his Majesty as well as several others 
of American notables. It was in 1845 that 
Healy, after eleven years' absence abroad, 
was sent back to America by the King, com- 
missioned to paint the portrait of General 
Jackson, then close to death at his home, 
The Hermitage. The old man had become 
irritable and flatly refused to please any 
crowned head by undergoing the labors of 
posing. Persuaded by a beloved adopted 
daughter, he gave the sittings. Healy's 
tact, and the excellence of the portrait, so 
moved the general that he ordered the art- 
ist to portray the young woman also.. Dur- 
ing the sittings the General died. Then a 
peculiarity of negro custom and the rela- 
tion of slave to master were revealed. From 
early morning of the next day the planta- 
tion echoed to the loud wailings and lamen- 
tations, learned as their progenitors had 
taught them from generation to generation. 
Portraits of John Quincy Adams and Clay 
followed; President Arthur sat for him. 
Daniel Webster posed for him several times. 
The great statesman's beetling brows may 
now be seen at the Newberry Library, the 
neck bound to the chin with one of the stiff 
white stocks affected at the period. We 
wonder if any neck dressing before or since 
could so well sustain the dignity of a pub- 
lic character. It was at this moment that 
the artist conceived the noted historical 
painting, "Webster Replying to Hayne," 
still to be seen in Faneuil Hall, Boston. All 
the attendant figures, whether friends or 
opponents, were painted from life. Not the 
least interesting feature in painting are the 
old-fashioned poke-bonnets on the ladies in 
the gallery, which proves that a pretty wo- 




ISAAC N. ARNOLD — Courtesy Miss Arnold 

By George P. A. Healy 

man is always charming however she may 
disguise herself. 

All these portraits of public characters 
gave Healy much pleasure in the making, 
but were finally a disappointment, because 
Louis Philippe was driven from the throne 
of France and the paintings ordered by him 
were never accepted or paid for, and such 
is the experience of many an artist. Healy 
returned to Europe to paint the large can- 
vas, entitled "Franklin Before Louis XVI," 
which work received the g'old medal at the 
Universal Exposition, Paris, 1855. This 
made him Hors Concotirs at the Salon dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. It was at 
this moment^ 1855, that "The Father of 
Chicago," Mr. Ogden, brought about the 
opportunity for the artist to paint the mem- 
bers of Chicago's finest and choicest circle. 

Calls for Mr. Healy to exercise his talent 
came from many directions, but in 1867 his 
abiding place became Rome, where many 
Americans of talent lived. The mr^ician, 
Gounod, became his fast friend, also Henri 
Regnault, then an art student at the French 
academy, and the great Liszt and Henry 
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Longfellow, and family, made life happier. 
Healy took Longfellow, who was then sit- 
ting for him, to call upon Liszt. The great 
musician came to the door with a candle 
held in the air above his head. His gaunt 
face and white hair forced a strange picture 
in the framing of the doorway. This pic- 
turesque incident furnished the artist with 
material for a sketch, and this canvas has 
recently been exhibited in Chicago, and 
among the same pictures there is a full 
length of Liszt, seated at a piano playing 
divinely, for the benefit of the one who was 
delineating his noble features. Here also 
came to him the lady soon to be made 
Queen of Roumania, and sat for a series 
of portraits, when Healy became a guest at 
her home palace. At the Healy centennial 
exhibition nearly all the portraits mentioned 
were exhibited, also portraits of Gambetta, 
Bismarck, General Grant and Thiers, which 
were loaned by the Newberry Library for 
the occasion. 

But the artist's phenomenal success did 
not insure him against final neglect. He 
lived to see himself looked upon as an old 
man. In Europe, this is often happening to 
artists long before they really have experi- 
enced any diminution of forces. In these 
conditions America and Chicago looked 
very inviting to him, so he returned home 
to be cordially welcomed, to take up his 
brushes again for a short time. 

Two years passed in this delightful man- 
ner, when the curfew sounded and night 
shrouded him. He passed away quietly, de- 
claring himself, "Happy, Happy!'' What 
a record is this ? 

In Healy's life there had been trials and 
disappointments, as in all lives. But the 
man had an exceptional bearing and ad- 
dress, a lovable, generous disposition and 
a distinct genius manifested in many ways. 
Above all he painted well and always se- 
cured a dignified but pleasing likeness. 

The successful portrait of the Princess 
of Roumania, already mentioned, resulted 
in a visit to her capital after she was mar- 



ried to the King. In our recent exhibition 
there hung a full length portrait of her hus- 
band. King Charles I, in dress uniform. 
Healy became so intimate with their Ma- 
jesties that he became, as it were, member 
of the family. In fact, they liked him so 
well that most of his meals were eaten at 
the royal table, but he found this too exact- 
ing and was obliged to beg permission to 
have them brought to his private apartment. 
Quoting from his letters, he writes : 

"This is a great national feast. A bishop 
officiated and the service was very impressive. 
The little Princess w^ent to Holy Communion. 
It is odd to see a child of two approach the 
Sacrament. This afternoon, the Prince pre- 
sented me to the Bishop, who has a fine head. 
He saw my work and seemed pleased. I was 
sent for to see the peasant's dance; and the 
Princess asked me to join them in a walk, but 
I excused myself, as I wanted to get back to 
my work." * * * "j find the Prince as 
charming as his wife. They were both with 
me a great part of the day and asked me to 
join them in a walk. Our dinner was much 
niore intimate than yesterday's, only the 
Prince and Princess and Ladies of Honor, 
beside myself. While the ladies worked I told 
my host all about the coronation of Queen 
Victoria, which I witnessed, the sittings of 
Louis Philippe and anecdotes about the King 
and Soult, which seemed to interest them." 

* * * 

"As the day was fine and warrn, I proposed 
to make studies for the background of the 
whole length. The Prince sent a servant to 
carry my things. I saw a nice effect of sky 
which I dashed in, and then got a view of the 
distant monastery. The Prince and Princess 
joined me; she held my canvas while 1 gave 
the finishing touches. I remarked that I did 
not know of any artist that had been so hon- 
ored. * * * The Princess said that if I 
would remain all winter in Bucharest, I could 
have as many commissions as I could manage. 

* * * They asked me to take a walk with 
them and we had to cross a lively stream on a 
log. The Prince gave me his hand and I 
crossed without any dizziness." * * * "I 
forgot to tell you that at luncheon there was 
birthday cake, which the oldest person present 
was to lay on the child's head. The Princess 
Ghika said: 'Who will acknowledge being 
the oldest person present?' Then the minister 
of war said he was born in 1816; the next 
about 1818, but I had to perform, as I was 
born in 1813. It seems that I acquitted myself 
honorably. The Princess told me afterwards 
that she was so pleased that I should have 
performed the ceremony. * * * "The 
Princess watches over me with ever increasing 
kindness, coming in several times a day 'in 
the interest of Mrs. Healy,' to keep me from 
overworking." 



